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SYMPOSIUM ON EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY* 


American Psychological Association Convention 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4th 


REMARKS ON EXISTENTIALISM AND PSYCHOLOGY 


A. H. Maslow 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass, 


I am not an existentialist, nor am I even a careful and thorough student 
of this movement. There is much in the existentialist writings that I find 
extremely difficult, or even impassible to understand, and that I haven't made 
much effort ta struggle with. 


I most confess alsg that I have studied existentialism not so much for its 
_.own sake as in the spirit of "What's in it for me as a psychologist," trying 
all the time tm translate it into terms I could use. Perhaps this is why I 
have found it to be not so much a totally new revelation, as a stressing, con- 
firming, sharpening and rediscovering of trends already existing in American 
psychology (the various self-psychologies, growth psychologies, self-actualiz- 
ing psychologies, organismic psychologies, certain neo-Freudian psychologies, 
the Jungian psychology, not to mention some of the psycho-analytic ego-psycholo- 
gists, the Gestalt therapists, and I don't know how many more). 


For this and other reasons, reading the existentialists has been for me a 
very interesting, gratifying and very instructive experience. And I think this 
will also be true for many other psychologists, especially those who are inter- 
ested in personality theory and in clinical psychology. 


It has enriched, enlarged, corrected and strengthened my thinking about the 
human personality even though it has not necessitated any fundamental recon- 
struction. I therefore subtitle my paper "Existentialism: What's In It For Us 
Psychologists." 


First ef all permit me to define existentialism in a personal way, in terms 
of "what's in it for me." To me it means essentially a radical stress on the 
concept of identity and the experience of identity as a sine qua non of human 
nature and ef eny philosophy or science of human nature. I choose this concept 
as the basic one partly because I understand it better than terms like essence, 
existence, ontology, and so on, and partly because I feel that it can be worked 
with empirically, if not now, then soon. 


*Also presented at the Symposium was a paper by Herman Feifel, Death: Relevant 
Variable in Psychotherapy and Rollo May, Existential Bases in Psychology. The 
three printed in this issue and the two above will appear in a Random House 
paperback in May. 


But then a paradox results, for the Americans have also been impressed 
with the quest for identity. (Allport, Rogers, Goldstein, Buhler, Moustakas, 
Fromm, Wheelis, Horney, May, et al). And I mst say that these writers are a 
lot clearer and a lot closer to raw fact; i.e., more empirical than are, @.g., 
the Germans, Heidegger, Jaspers. 


(1) Conclusion number 1, is then, that the Europeans and Americans are not 
so far apart as appears at first. We Americans have been "talking prose all the 
time and didn't know it." Partly of course this simultaneous development in 
different countries is itself an indication that the people who have independ- 
ently been coming to the same conclusions are all responding to something real 
outside themselves. 


(2) This something real I believe is the total collapse of all sources of 
values outside the individual. Many European existentialists are largely re- 
acting to Nietzsche's conclusion that God is dead, and perhaps to the fact that 
Marx also is dead. The Americans have learned that political democracy and 
economic prosperity don't in themselves solve any of the basic value problems. 
There's no place else to turn but inward, to the self, as the locus of value. 
Paradoxically, even some of the religious existentialists will go along with 
this conclusion part of the way. 


(3) It is extremely important for psychologists that the existentialists 
may supply psychology with the underlying philosophy which it now lacks. Log- 
ical positivism has been a failure, especially for clinical and personality 
psychologists. At any rate, the basic philosophical problems will surely be 
opened up for discussion again and perhaps psychologists will stop relying on 
pseudosolutions or on unconscious, unexamined philosophies they picked up as 
children, 


(4) An alternative phrasing of the core (for us Americans) of European 
existentialism is that it deals radically with that human predicament presented 
by the gap between human aspirations and human limitations between what the 
human being is, what he would like to be, and what he could be). This is not 
so.far off from the identity problem as it might sound at first. A person is 
both actuality and potentiality. 


That serious concern with this discrepancy could revolutionize psychology, 
there is no doubt in my mind. Various literatures already support such a con- 
clusion; e€.g., projective testing, self-actualization, the various peak-ex- 
periences (in which this gap is bridged), the Jungian psychologies, various 
theological thinkers, etc. 


Not only this but they raise also the problems and techniques of integra- 
tion of this twofold nature of man, his lower and his higher, his creature- 
liness and his godlikeness. On the whole, most philosophies and religions, 
eastern as well as western, have dichotimized them, teaching that the way to 
become "higher" is to renounce and master "the lower." The existentialists 
however, teach that both are simultaneously defining characteristics of human 
nature. Neither can be repudiated; they can only be integrated. 
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But we already know something of these integration techniques, of insight, 
of intellect in the broader sense, of love, of creativeness, of humor and 
tragedy, of play, of art. I suspect we will focus our studies on these inte- 
grative techniques more than we have in the past. 


Another consequence for my thinking of this stress on the twofold nature 
of man is the realization that some problems must remain eternally insoluble. 


(5) From this flows naturally a concern with the ideal, authentic, or per- 
fect or godlike human beings (as a limit), a study of human potentialities as 
now existing in a certain sense, as current knowable reality. This, too, may 
sound merely literary but it's not. I remind you that this is just a fancy 
way of asking the old, unanswered questions "What are the goals of therapy, of 
education, of bringing up children?" 


It also implies ‘another truth and another problem which calls urgently for 
attention. Practically every serious description of the “authentic person" 
extant implies that such a person, by virtue of what he has become, assumes a 
new relation to his society and indeed, to society in general. He not only 
transcends himself in various ways; he also transcends his culture. He re- 
Sists enculturation. He becomes more detached from his culture and from his 
society. He becomes a little more a member of his species and a little less 
a member of his local group. My feeling is that most sociologists and anthro- 
pologists will take this hard. I therefore confidently expect controversy in 
this area, ; 


(6) From the European writers, we can and should pick up their greater 
emphasis on what they call "philosophical anthropology," that is, the attempt 
to define man, and the differences between man any other species, between man 
and objects, and between man and robots. What are his unique and defining 
characteristics? What is so essential to man that without it he would no 
longer be defined as man? 


On the whole this is a task from which American psychology has abdicated. 
The various behaviorisms don't generate any such definition, at least none 
that can be taken seriously (What would an S-R man be like?) Freud's picture 
of man was clearly unsuitable, leaving out as it did his aspirations, his 
realizable hopes, his godlike qualities. The fact that he supplied us with 
our most comprehensive system of psychopathology and psychotherapy is beside 
the point as the contemporary ego-psychologists are finding out. 


‘7) The Europeans are stressing the self-making of the self, in a way that 
the Americans don't. Both the Freudians and the self-actualization and growth 
theorists in this country talk more about discovering the self (as if it were 
there waiting to be found) and of uncovering therapy (shovel away the top 
layers and you'll see what has already been lying there, hidden). To say, 
however, that the self is a project and is altogether created by the continual 
choices of the person himself, is almost surely an overstatement in view of 
what we know of, e.g., the constitutional and genetic determinants of person- 
ality. This clash of opinion is a problem that can be settled empirically. 
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(8) A problem we psychologists have -been ducking is the problem of re- 
sponsibility, and, necessarily tied in with it, the concepts, of* courage and 
of will in the personality. Perhaps this is pipae to what the: bsyvhoranalyate 
are now calling "ego strength". 


(9). American psychologists have listened to Allport's call for an idio- 
graphic psychology but haven't done mich about it. Not even the clinical 
psychologists have. We now have an added push from the phenomenologists and 
existentialists in this direction, one that will be very hard to resist, in- 
deed\I think, theoretically impossible to resist, If the study of the unique- 
ness of the individual does not fit into what we know of science, then so 
much the worse for that conception of science. It too, will have to endure 
re-creation, 


(10) Phenomenology has a history in American psychological thinking but 
on the whole I think it has languished. The European phenomenologists with 
their excruciatingly careful and laborious demonstrations, can re-teach us 
that the best way of understanding another human being, or at least a way 
necessary for some purposes, is to get into his Weltanschauung and to be able 
to see his world through his eyes. Of course such a conclusion is rough on 
any positivistic philosophy of science. 


(11) The existentialist stress on the ultimate aloneness of the individ- 
ual is a useful reminder for us, not only to work out further the concepts of 
decision, of responsibility, of choice, of self-creation, of autonomy, of 
identity itself. It also makes more problematic and more fascinating the 
mystery of communication between alone-nesses via e.g., intuition and empathy, 
love and altruism, identification with others, and homonomy in general. We 
take these for granted. It would be better if we regarded them as miracles 
to be explained, 


(12) Another preoccupation of existentialist writers can be phrased very 
simply, I think, It is the dimension of seriousness and profundity of living 
(or perhaps the "tragic sense of life") contrasted with the shallow and super- 
ficial life, which is a kind of diminished living, a defense against the ulti- 
mate problems of life. This is not just a literary concept. It has real 
operational meaning, for instance, in psychotherapy. I (and others) have eer 
increasingly impressed with the fact that tragedy can sometimes 
be therapeutic, and that therapy often seems to work best when people are . 
driven into it by pain. It is when the shallow life doesn't work that it is 
questioned and that there occurs a call to fundamentals, Shallowness in psy- 
chology doesn't work either as the existentialists are demonstrating very 
clearly. Pain, death, and tragedy have little place in psychological theory, 
but of course should have a large place. 


(13) The existentialists along with many other groups are helping to 
teach us about the limits of verbal, analytic, conceptual rationality. They 
are part of the current call back to raw experience as prior to any concepts 
or abstractions. This amounts to what I believe to be a justified critique 
of the whole way of thinking of the western world in the 20th century, in- 


cluding orthodox positivistic science and philosopky, both of which badly need 
re-examination. 


—irties 


(14) Possibly most important of all the changes to be wrought by the 
phenomenologist--existentialists is an overdue revolution in the theory of 
science. I shouldn't say "wrought by" but rather "helped along by" because 
there are many other forces helping to destroy philosophy of science, or 
"scientism". It is not only the Cartesian split between subject and object 
that needs to be overcome, There are other radical changes made necessary by 
the inclusion of the psyche and of raw experience in reality, and such a change 
will affect not only the science of psychology but all other sciences as well. 
E.g., parsimony, simplicity, precision, reliability, validity, orderliness, 
logic, elegance, definition, etc. are all of the realm of abstraction. 


(15) I close with the stimlus that has most powerfully affected me in 
the existentialist literature, namely, the problem of future time in psychology. 
Not that this like all the other problems or pushes I have mentioned up to 
this point was totally unfamiliar to me, nor, I imagine to any serious student 
of the theory of personality. The writings of Charlotte Buhler, of Gordon 
Allport, and Kurt Goldstein should also have sensitized us to the necessity 
of grappling with and systematizing the dynamic role of the future in the 
presently existing personality, e.g., growth and becoming and possibility 
necessarily point toward the future, so do the concepts of potentiality and 
hoping, and of wishing and imagining; reduction to the concrete is a loss of 
future; threat and apprehension point to the future (no future = no neurosis); 
self-actualization is meaningless without reference to a currently active 
future; life can be a gestalt in time, etc., etc. 


And yet the basic and central importance of this problem for the existen- 
tialists has something to teach us, e.g., Erwin Strauss' paper in the May 
volume. I think it fair to say that no theory of psychology will ever be com- 
plete which does not centrally incorporate the concept that man has his future 
within him, dynamically active at this present moment. In this sense the 
future can be treated as a-historical in Kurt Lewin's sense. Also we mst 
realize that only the future is in principle unknown and unknowable, which 
means that all habits, defenses and coping mechanisms are doubtful and am- 
biguous since they are based on past experience. Only the flexible creative 
person can really manage future, only the one who can face novelty with con- 
fidence and without fear. I am convinced that much of what we now call psycho- 
logy is the study of the tricks we use to avoid the anxiety of absolute novelty 
by making believe the future will be like the past. 
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Dr, Erwin Straus presented a paper on existential analysis November 13 
at Hunter College, NYC under the auspices of the American Association for 
Existential Psychology and Psychiatry. Entitled Where Do We Stand? the paper 
developed further Dr. Straus' concept of the upright posture as a basis for 
our clinical anthropology. Dr. Kurt Goldstein fruitfully discussed the paper. 


' SYMPOSIUM ON EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Comment 


Gordon W. Allport 
Harvard University 


While each paper merits extended discussion I shall Limit myself to a 
brief comment on four issues that seem to me especially crucial. 


1. Maslow asks, What's in European existentialism for the American psy- 
chologist? In a moment I shall offer my own answer to this question--a para- 
phrase, I think, of Maslow's answer. ; 


But first, if we are candid, most of us will admit that we are repelled 
by much of the writing and theorizing of our European colleagues, Some of ‘it 
seems to us turgid, verbalistic, and reckless. A few of the ideas are as 
bright and as illuminating as the dawn; but these are then often drowned in a 
sea of darkness, The early chapters of Existence (edited by Dr. May) were 
the dawn to me; later chapters sheer darkness, 


The three papers we have heard show very well how American psychology 
sets about recasting imported ideas, bringing order, clarity, and empirical 
testing to bear on them. American psychology has had few, if any, original 
theories of its own; but has performed a great service in extending and ren- 
dering more precise the contributions of Pavlov, Binet, Freud, Rorschach and 
others. Now I predict we can perform a like service for Heidegger, Jaspers, 
Binswanger. The papers of this symposium already take sturdy strides in this 
direction. The comments by Dr. Rogers especially show how American psychology 
will seek to recast existential dogma into testable propositions. 


On the positive side, Maslow finds several gains in existentialism. The 
movement, for example, causes us to give new weight to the concepts of identity, 
choice, responsibility, futurity; and it presses us toward improved methods 
of person perception, away from brittle, dream-book techniques and over-in- 
tellectualization, and above all toward devices for the idiographic study of 
the unique individual. 


I would venture to sum up Maslow's points by saying, Existentialism 
deepens the concepts that défine the human condition. In so doing, it pre- 


pares the way (for the first time) for a psychology of mankind. let me ex- 
plain what I mean. 


A series of facts unite mankind--all mankind. The human being is born of 
a father and mother, ordinarily conceived and nurtured in love; he pursues 
certain biological goals; tut also pursues other goals which require him to 
establish his own identity, to take responsibility, to satisfy his curiosity 
concerning the meaning of life. He usually falls in love and procreates. He 


always dies alone. Along the way he experiences anxiety, longing, pain, and 
pleasure. 
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This series of events is universal; but psychology has never before gone 
about its task with this sharpened perspective. For this reason our store of 
concepts and methods, and our points of emphasis, are defective in handling 
many items in this series, Existentialism invites us to fashion a universal 
psychology of mankind. 


2. One of the neglected items is death, the subject of the excellent 
paper by Dr. Feifel, It strikes me as outrageous that he feels compelled to 
titled his paper: "Death--a relevant variable in psychology." Of course it 
is a relevant variable. Why is it that at this late date we still need to be 
persuaded? 


As Feifel points out a person's philosophy of death is a large part of 
his philosophy of life. Some regard death as terrible, some as desirable, 
some as indifferent. Since individual variations are subtle and numerous, 
why have we up to now not included outlook on death in our studies of person- 
ality and in our therapeutic horizons? As Feifel also points out, Freud's 
dogma of the "death wish" has proved to be sterile. Far more promising are 
Feifel's own beginnings of empirical investigation. Instead of assuming, as 
Freud does, that all men "seek" death, we shall soon have a more discriminat- 
ing and enlightening report on the matter. 


I should like, however, to ask Feifel to study more closely the variable 
of religion. He reports tentatively that religious people in general seem to 
be more afraid of death. But he also properly hints that there are more ways 
than one of being relgious. When he looks more closely into the relationship 
I predict that he will find two opposite trends. People whose religious 
values are "intrinsic," that is to say, comprehensive and integrative in their 
lives (true ends-in-themselves), will be less afraid of death. By contrast, 
those with "extrinsic" religious values (defensive, escapist, ethnocentric) 
will be more afraid. My prediction here follows our discovery that ethnic 
prejudice is positively associated with an extrinsic type of religion, whereas 
the intrinsic type makes for tolerance and universalism of outlook. 


3. The third issue is of a different kind. Both Maslow and Feifel find 
European existentialism too pre-occupied with dread, anguish, despair and 
"nausea," the only remedy for which is a stiff upper lip! The beatnik aspect 
of existentialism is European, not American, in flavor. 


Trends in American existentialism will be (and are) far more optimisitc. 
Sartre says there is "no exit." One is reminded of Epictetus, the Stoic, who 
long ago wrote, "So your nose runs? What then, you fool, be glad you have a 
sleeve to wipe it on." Can anyone picture Carl Rogers offering such counsel? 


American patients suffer as deeply, and, as Maslow says, are as distress- 
ed by the shallowness of their lives, as are European patients. Yet the em- 
phasis on resignation, acceptance, even on the "courage to be," seems more 
European than American, Viktor Frankl, whose recent book From Death Camp to 
Existentialism strikes me as the wisest elementary book on the subject, holds 
out little hope beyond acceptance of responsibility and the discovery of a 
meaning in suffering. American movements of the quasi-existential order 
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(client-centered, growth, self-actualization and ego therapies) are more 
optimistic in their: bcd iakgre 


4, rinadies nat I consider to be the central theoretical issue is rais- 
ed by Dr. May's stimulating paper. 


He seems to suggest that phenomenology (that is, taking the client's own 
view of himself as a unique being-in-the-world) is the first stage of therapy-- 
and perhaps only the first stage. (I am reminded of Dr. Robert Macleod's 
similar claim a few years ago, that phenomenology is a good starting Pout 
but poor end point, for social psychology.) 


Now Dr. May admits that true existentialists would go further, They 
would say that if we understand the WHAT in its full reality and richness the 
WHY will be included. But the case of Mrs, Hutchins, presented by Dr. May, 
does not follow this theoretical orientation. True, he depicts carefully her 
image of herself in a threatening world. But his therapy relies heavily on 
psychoanalytic techniques. Her problem is conceptualized in the familiar © 
Freudian manner involving the theory of reaction formation, displacement, 
sublimation, and projection. Mrs. Hutchins! unconscious is filled with 
Freudian, not existential, furniture, 


' The theoretical issue is this: May not the patient's screwed-up view of 
the world sometimes constitute his ultimate problem? May not the effective 
motives.of the life lie wholly in the disordered outlook? (I have in mind a 
recently retired submarine commander who has an habitually domineering and 
impatient manner. He believes that others should obey him instantly, and is 
accordingly sour and disordered in his perception of others. I doubt that 
his problem lies back in his childhood. Due to circumstances he has evoked 
a distorted view of his social relationships--and that is his problem.) 


In short, existentialists would no doubt claim that sometimes what we 
call "symptoms" are in fact the ultimate problem. More and more we are com- 
ing to ascribe motivational force to cognitive conditions (cf, Festinger's 
"cognitive dissonance" and Bartlett's "effort after meaning"). Instead of 
the patient's phenomenological view offering us only the first stage, perhaps 
it constitutes the whole problem; it is ultimate as well as preliminary for 
therapy. 


let me hasten to add that I do not claim this condition always holds. 
Repressions may have to be cleared up; unconscious hostilities may have to be 
made conscious. Therapy may have to employ conventional depth techniques. 


All that I am saying is that our symposium has raised what to me is the 
fundamental issue in motivational theory. May not (sometimes at least) an 
acquired world-outlook constitute the central motive of a life, and if it is 
disordered, the ultimate therapeutic problem? May not a person's philosophy 
of life, here and now, be a functionally autonomous motive? Need we always 
dig deeper than the presenting phenomenology? . 


My own view is that psychology needs urgently to make a distinction be- 
tween lives where the existential layer is, in effect, the whole of the per- 
sonality, and other lives where it is a mere mask for the rumblings of the 
unconscious, 
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SYMPOSIUM ON EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Discussion 


Carl R. Rogers 
University of Wisconsin 


Two Divergent Trends 


I have been called upon to discuss two presentations in this convention. One 
is this triple presentation of the existential point of view in psychology 
and psychotherapy. The other is the presentation by Dr. Paul Bergman of a 
general theory of psychotherapy based upon learning theory(1). These two pre- 
sentations, particularly that of Dr. May as compared with Dr. Bergman, sym- 
bolize in an interesting way two strong currents in presentday American 
psychology, currents which at the moment seem irreconcilable because we have 
not yet developed the larger frame of reference which would contain them both. 


The "Objective" Trend 


Since my own interest is primarily in psychotherapy I am going to limit myself 
to a discussion of these trends as they appear in this field, 


On the one hand our devotion to rigorous hardheadedness in psychology to re- 
ductionist theories, to operational definitions, to experimental procedures, 
leads us to understand psychotherapy purely in objective rather than subject- 
ive terms, Thus we can conceptualize therapy as being simply the operant con- 
ditioning of the client. The therapist reinforces, by appropriate simple 
measures, those statements expressing feelings, or those which report dream 
content, or those which express hostility, or those which show a positive self- 
concept. Impressive evidence has been produced, indicating that such rein- 
forcement does increase the type of expression reinforced. Hence the road to 
improvement in therapy, in this view, is to select more wisely the element to 
reinforce, to have more clearly in mind the behaviors toward which we wish 

to shape our clients. The problem is not different in kind from Skinner's 
shaping of the behavior of his pigeons toward ping-pong playing. 


Another variant of this general trend is what is known as the learning theory 


approach to psychotherapy, which exists in several forms, Those S-R bonds are 
identified which are anxiety creating, or which have caused difficulties in 
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adjustment. These are labelled and their origin and effects are interpreted 
and explained to the subject. Reconditioning or counter-conditioning is then 
utilized so that the individual acquires a new, more healthy and more socially 
useful response to the same stimlus which originally caused difficulty. 


This whole trend has behind it the weight of current attitudes in American 
psychology, As I see them, these attitudes include such themes as; "Away from 
the philosophical and the vague. On toward the concrete, the operationally 
defined, the specific." "Away from anything which looks within. Our behaviors 
and our selves are nothing but objects moulded and shaped by conditioning 
circumstances. The future is determined by the past." "Since no one is free, 
we had better manipulate the behavior of others in an intelligent fashion, for 
the general good." (How unfree individuals can choose what they wish to do, 
and choose to manipulate others, is never made clear.) "The way to do is to 
do, quite obviously." "The way to understand is from the outside." 


The "Existential" Trend 


Logical and natural as this trend may be, suited as it is to the temper of our 
culture, it is not the only trend which is evident. In Europe, which has not 
become so involved in scientism, and increasingly in this country, other 
voices are saying, "This tunnel vision of behavior is not adequate to the 
whole range of human phenomena," One of these voices is Abraham Maslow, An- 
other is Rollo May. Another is Gordon Allport. There are an increasing 
number of others, I would like, if I may, to place myself in this group. 
These psychologists insist, in a variety of ways, that they are concerned with 
the whole spectrum of human behavior, and that human behavior is, in some 
Significant ways, something more than the behavior of our laboratory animals. 


To illustrate this in the realm of psychotherapy, I should like to cite, very 
briefly, some of my own experience. I started from a thoroughly objective 
point of view. Psychotherapeutic treatment involved the diagnosis and analy- 
Sis of the client's difficulties, the cautious interpretation and explanation 
to the client of the cause of his difficulties, and a reeducative process 
focussed by the clinician upon the specific causal elements. Gradually I ob- 
served that I was more effective if I could create a psychological climate in 
which the client could undertake these functions himself--exploring, analyz- 
ing, understanding, and trying new solutions to his problems. During more 
recent years I have been forced to recognize that the most important ingred- 
ient in creating this climate is that I should be real. I have come to real- 
ize that only when I am able to be a transparently real person, and am so 
perceived by my client, can he discover what is real in him, Then my empathy 
and acceptance can be effective. When I fall short in therapy it is when I 
am unable to be what I deeply am. The essense of therapy, as I see it carried 
on by myself and by others, is a meeting of two persons in which the therapist 
is openly and freely himself, and evidences this perhaps most fully when he 
can freely and acceptantly enter into the world of the other. Thus borrowing 
from some ancient phrases I am inclined to say, "The way to do is to be," 

"The way to understand is from within." gi 


The result of this kind of a relationship has been well described by May. The 
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client finds himself confirmed (to use Buber's term) not only in what he is, 
but in his potentialities. He can affirm himself, fearfully to be sure, as 

a separate, unique, person. He can become the architect of his own future 
through the functioning of his consciousness. What this means is that since 
he is more open to his experience, he can permit himself to live symbolically 
in terms of all the possibilities. He can acceptantly live out, in his 
thoughts and feelings, the creative urges within himself, the destructive ten- 
dencies he finds within, the challenge of growth, the challenge of death. He 
can face, in his consciousness, what it will mean to him to be, and what it 
will mean to not be. He becomes an autonomous human person, able to be what 
he is and to choose his course. This is the outcome of therapy, as seen by 
this second trend. 


Two Modes of Science 


We may well ask how these different trends in therapy could come about--the 
one symbolized by Dollard, Miller, Rotter, Wolpe, Bergman, and others, the 
second by May, Maslow, myself and others. I believe the divergences arise in 
part out of a differential conception of and use of science. To put it in 
over-simplified fashion, the learning theorist says, "We know much about how 
animals learn. Therapy is learning. Therefore effective therapy will be com- 
posed of what we know about animal learning." This is a perfectly legitimate 
use of science, projecting known findings into new and unknown fields. 


The second group approaches the problem differently. These individuals are 
interested in observing the underlying order in therapeutic events. They say, 
"Some efforts to be therapeutic, to bring about constructive change, are 
effective, others are not. We find that there are certain characteristics 
which differentiate the two classes. We find, for example, that in the help- 
ful relationships it is likely that the therapist functions as a real person, 
interacting with his real self." Here too is a perfectly legitimate concept of 
science, the detecting of the order which is inherent in any given series of 
events. I submit that this second conception is more likely to discover the 
uniquely human aspects of therapy. 


Empirical Method as a Rapprochement 


I have tried briefly to sketch these two divergent currents, whose advocates 
often find communication difficult because their differences are so great. 
Perhaps one function I can serve is to indicate that scientific method itself 
provides a basis for rapprochement. let me be more specific. 


As Dr. May has stated his six principles they must be abhorrent to many Ameri- 
can psychologists because they sound so vague, so philosophical, so untestable.* 
Yet I found no difficulty at all in deducing testable hypotheses from his prin- 
ciples. Here are some examples. 


*The points referred to by Rollo May are substantially the ontological prin- 
ciples in Existential Inquiries, 1959, 1, 5-7. 
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From his first principle: The more the; self.ef the.person is -. 
threatened, the more he will. exhibit. defensive neurotic. ‘behavior ¢ 
The more the self of the person is threatened. the more ‘his ways 

of being and behavior will become constricted... i 

From his principle number 2: The more the self; ksi free rales threat, 
the more the individual will exhibit self-af firming ‘behavior. 

. From principle number 3, the hypothesis.is more complex, but still 
crudely testable: The more the individual. experiences a climate free 
from threat to self, the more he will exhibit the need for, and the 
actualization of, participant ‘behavior,.-;. 

From number 6: A specific anxiety will. be resolved only if the client 
loses the fear of being the specific potentiality regarding which he 
has been anxious. 


Perhaps I have said enough to suggest that our positivist tradition of opera- 
tional definitions and empirical research may-.be helpful in investigating the 
truth of the ontological principles of therapy. set forth by May, the princi- 
ples of personality dynamics implicit in Maslow's remarks, and even the effects 
of different perceptions of death as set forth by Feifel. In the long run it 
is likely, as Dr. Maslow hopes, that the involvement of psychological science 
in these subtle, subjective, and value-permeated fields will in itself bring 
_ about the next step in the theory of science. 


An Example 


To illustrate more clearly the way in which research may clarify some of these 
‘issues let me leap into one of the most controversial differences, and illun- 
inate it from some studies out of the past. One of the elements of existential 
thinking most, shocking to conventional American psychologists is that it 
‘speaks as if man were free and responsible, as though choice constituted the 
‘core of his existence. This has been evident in our speakers today. Dr. 
Feifel says, "life is not genuinely our own until we can renounce it." Dr. 
Maslow points out that psychologists have been dodging the problem or .respon- 
sibility, and the place of courage in the personality. Dr. May speaks of 

"the so eee burden of freedom," and the choice between being one's self or 
denying one's self. Certainly to many psychologists today these can never be 


issues with which the science of Dey chonogy can be concerned. They are simply 
speculations. 


Yet bearing on precisely this point I should like to bring in some research of 
a number of years ago. Mr. (now Dr.) Bill Kell, doing his graduate work under 
my supervision, chose to study the factors which would predict the behavior 
of adolescent delinquents (2). He made careful objective ratings of the fam- 
ily climate, the educational experiences, the neighborhood and cultural in- 
fleunces, the social experiences, the health history, the hereditary back- 
ground, of each delinquent. These factors were rated as to their favorableness 
for normal development, on a continuum from elements destructive of the child's 
welfare, and inimical to healthy development, to elements highly conducive to 
healthy development. Almost as an afterthought, a rating was also made of the 
--@egree of self-understanding, since it was felt that although this was not one 
of the primary conditioning factors, it might play some part in predicting 
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future behavior. This was essentially a rating of the degree to which the 
individual was objective and realistic regarding himself and his situation, 
whether he was emotionally acceptant of the facts in himself. and in his en- 
vironment, 


These ratings, on 75 delinquents, were compared with ratings of their behavior 
two to three years after the initial study. It was expected that the ratings 
on family climate and social experience with peers would be the best predic- 
tors of later behavior, To our amazement, the degree of self-understanding 
was much the best predictor, correlating .84 with later behavior, while qual- 
ity of social experience correlated .55, and family climate .36. We were 
simply not prepared to believe these findings, and laid the study on the shelf 
until it could be replicated. Later it was replicated on a new group of 76 
cases, and all the essential findings were confirmed, though not quite so 
strikingly. Furthermore, the findings stood up even in detailed analysis. 
When we examined only the delinquents who came from the most unfavorable homes, 
and who remained in those homes, it was still true that their future behavior 
was best predicted not by the unfavorable conditioning they were receiving in 
their home environment, but by the degree of realistic understanding of them- 
selves and their environment which they possessed. 


Here, it seems to me, is an empirical definition of what constitutes "freedom" 
in the sense in which Dr. May has used that term. As these delinquents were 
able to accept into consciousness all the facts regarding themselves and their 
situation, they were free to live out all the possibilities symbolically, and 
to choose the most satisfying course of action, But those delinquents who were 
unable to accept reality into consciousness were compelled by the external 
circumstances of their lives to continue in a deviant course of behavior, un- 
satisfying in the long run. They were unfree, This study gives, I believe, 
some empirical meaning to Dr. May's statement that the "capacity for conscious- 
ness...constitutes the base of psychological freedom," 


Conclusion 


I have tried to point up the two diverging ways in which psychotherapy may be 
carried on. On the one hand there is the strictly objective approach--non- 
humanistic, impersonal, rationally based on knowledge of animal learning. 

On the other hand there is the kind of approach suggested in the papers on 
this program, a humanistic personal encounter in which-the concern is with an 
"existing, becoming, emerging, experiencing being." 


I have proposed that an empirical research method can study the effectiveness 
of each of these approaches. I have tried to indicate that the subtlety and 
Subjective qualities of the second approach are not a barrier to its objective 
investigation. And I am sure that it has been clear that in my judgment the 
warm, subjective, human encounter of two persons is more effective in facili- 
tating change than is the most precise set of techniques growing out of learn- 
ing theory or operant conditioning. 
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SYMPTOM AND TIME* 
A CASUISTIC CONTRIBUTION 


Ladwig Binssanger, M.D, 
Translated by George Kastner 


It gives me great satisfaction to add a gift of my own to the many pre- 
sents piled on the festive table for our honored celebrant whom we cherish as 
a psychiatrist and humanist. The gift I bring is a small but lucky find of 
scientific consequence. Better than any long-winded interpretation advanced 
by existential analysis it will lay bare the interwining roots of psychopath- 
ological symptoms apparent in a definite structural change of a human exist- 
ence as a whole. 


The case is that of a Mrs. X, a woman 39 years old, married and child- 
less, who affects free and easy boyish mannerisms together with unceremoni- 
ously hearty and attractive girlish ways. Two of her mother's brothers are 
alcoholics. However, there are no other family taints in evidence. The 
patient was admitted for hospital treatment of nightly occurring anxiety 
states brought on by a long-standing addiction to seconal. She suffered from 
a polymorphus form of simple schizophrenia. Prolonged psychoanalytic treat- 
ment given by two competent psychiatrists proved of no avail. This examiner 
himself, too, has unsuccessfully sought to gain insight by a close study of 
the extrinsic and intrinsic manifestations in the patient's life as gleaned 
from her case history. The situation, however, changed all of a sudden when 
the psychoanalytic interpretation of the case history was abandoned and atten- 
tion was focussed instead on the structure of the patient's existence, her 
being-in-the-world, It was then and there the flood gates of eloquence swung 
open and contact with the patient was established. What she now told of her- 


self she had repeatedly tried to tell many a psychiatrist. None, however, has 
understood her. 


The revealing description the patient gave of herself she opened eine 
these words, "I live at two speeds," a quite meaningful sentence. 
*This was written in honor of Professor John E. Staehelin on his sixtieth birth- 
day. It is taken from the Schweizerische Medizinischen Wochenschrift 1951, 
Volume 81, p. 510-515. (Trans.). 
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‘Although the patient - let's call her Mary - shows cyclothymic traits 
like most polymorphus schizophrenics, it cannot be said that expressions like 
the one I quoted are merely indicative of "shifting moods." Aside from that 
fact, cyclothymics or manic-depressives usually express themselves in a quite 
different way as "time" flies or drags, or the days fly, or "the days rise 
before me like so many insurmountable mountains." Besides that, Mary gives 
evidence of contrasting moods that follow one another especially when she has 
her anxiety fits. She is also plunged into a state of painful distress by 
the awareness of different psycho-physical manifestations occurring at the 
same time, which is equal to her living simultaneously at two speeds*. 


What makes life so difficult for Mary and what brings on her nightly re- 
current states of uneasiness, which at times would reach the intensity of plain 
horror, is the impossibility of synchronizing those two time reels, Mary may 
well talk of the impossibility of "synchronizing body and soul." What she 
really means, however,\is the two speeds because she thinks of the difference 
in time between "deliberating" or "thinking," on the one hand, and "speaking" 
and "acting" on the other. So she explains that, while the mind would turn 
over just one single throught, the physical organism, the body, would bring 
at least ten words, make as many gestures, perform as many actions. A condi-~ 
tion like that to her seems insufferable. Thus, it becomes clear that there 
is a close causal relation between a distinct change in the structural frame 
of time and her mental disturbance. 


living life at two different speeds means also, in the sense of existent- 
ial analysis, living in two different worlds. The time structure falling 
apart into two segments is tantamount to a falling apart of the world. Al- 
though the patient's world is not being destroyed, that is, it does not end 
in complete destruction, it nontheless falls apart in a cleavage that results 
in the shaping of two worlds of different character. Our patient knows that. 
She once said, "I am living in two worlds of different tempo." She offered 
precise explanations. One is the world of her married life, of her home, 
founded and resting on belief and trusting confidence (pistis) . "Belief," 
thus, is the exertion of Self, the affirmation of existence. Belief makes 
for the conscientious and loyal dedication to existence, one's own and that 
of others. We have here a particular time modus which appears as the actual 
present in which the future and the past converge. Mary consequently recog- 
nized in her married life and in her domestic home her "true abode," where 
alone she could gain a firm foothold in the world. Representative of that 
world is her husband, a man ten years older, who knows well enough not to 
*1, As we go on with our report it will become apparent that in this case we 
have less to deal with actual changes of mental states as with more or less 
"self-willed" attempts at "shifting" of "speed." It might be objected that 
this temporal, side-by-side occurrence is found in that peculiar blend of men- 
tal state known as manic-depressive. We could justly argue that in that state-- 
aside from the marked differences of verbal expression--a constancy is noted, 
a timeliness. To mind may come here the distraction or arresting check occas- 
ioned by the flight of ideas, or the state of agitated depression or of quer- 
ulous depression. In our specific case, however, we come facé to face with 
the phenomenon of time "falling apart" or more precise still, "becoming" a 
"falling apart," which is what occasions suffering. 
*2. Greek, to believe, trust, have confidence (Trans.). 
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idealize her (she iS his second wife) and knows well, how to bring out the 
“best that is in her. The marriage up to now is of but a few years duration. 
That very world of hers includes also her "superior" friends and her physi- 
cian. The patient goes on to distinguish between that world and the one ‘of 
her "inferior" friends, the world of sensuality. (The patient has a somewhat 
turbulent life behind her.) In her world of superior level she would ex- . 
amine it and herself, as she expresses it, while in her inferior world she 
would dispense with self-examination and give free rein to the urgencies of 
the flesh; here sensuality dominates. Right from the start of her treatment 
those two worlds of hers collided when our patient fell in love with a young 
good-for-nothing drug addict who tempted her to run away with him. However, 
reason, common sense triumphed in the end, or in the language of the patient, 
"the slow tempo of quiet deliberation." She once frankly admitted that al- 
though marriage was her true ideal, once a year she simply had to let herself 
go and rush heedless into a romantic adventure. 


From all that appears the symptom that marks her desperate life is to be 
understood by her being unable to synchronize these two speeds in which she 
lives. Married life (belief) and love affairs (sensuality), quiet delibera- 
tion and a frivolous attitude, mind and body, constancy or the actual presence 
of existence and getting lost in diversions of doubtful character and tran- 
sient value, all these phenomena have their background in time, Meanwhile it 
mast have become apparent that behind all those torpid and distorted mani- 
festations of pathological behavior there lies hidden a fundamental problem 
of being a human being, or to be more precise, a fundamental problem of grow- 
ing into a human being in the humanistic sense (ein Grundproblem der mensch 
werdung), All of us, however, live in two speeds. While we manage, more or 
less, to solve the problem of synchronization in a long course of ripening, 
that is to say, of gaining maturity, our patient is not so favored, The fall- 
ing apart of her existence undermines her personality in the symptomatic 
sense of dissociation. But being thwarted in the process of reaching maturity 
is, as is well known, the chief symptom of simple schizophrenia. 


A life lacking unity of purpose and reasonable consistency could still 
gO on within the confines of normalcy and yet there might appear symptoms 
which will point to a probable crossing the the border line. Lack of unity 
of purpose and reasonableness in one's intellectual and emotional life is 
per se to the psychopathologist a symptom, that is, if we may use Kraepelin's 
definition (which Bleuler adopted) a symptom of bizarreness. However, we need 
not feel found to confirm that symptom by the use of descriptive common place 
terms sanctioned by psychology such as, strange, dumbfounded, puzzling, odd, 
eccentric, lost-in-the-clouds, affected, awry, whimsical, jumpy, unpredict- 
able~**. Our specific case shows, if we aim to understand it from the view 
3. These terms don't all have commonplace equivalents in the English psychi- 
atric terminology so Binswanger's terms are rendered literally. (Trans.). 

4, The expressions mentioned above are but a small selection from the liter- 
ature on psychopathic and schizophrenic bizarreness. Giving them a scientific 
base to rest on and outlining their meaning clearly is the more needed since 
existential analysis sees in phenomena like bizarreness, eccentricity, affec- 
tation and confusion the key to understanding schizophrenia. 
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point of existential analysis, a change in the fundamental structure of exis- 
tence. So it struck the people who were close to our patient as queer, nay, 
as plain crazy that she felt, from time to time, she just had to have her 
dark blue motor car painted a dazzling white or an explosive yellow. She 
"just had to." Here it mst be emphasized that colors greatly influence our 
patient's moods. A light shade of yellow or grey could cause her to feel de- 
pressed, The walls of a room painted blue could make her so happy she felt 
"beyond herself with happiness," although as far as I know, there is in gen- 
eral little reliable information on the psychological aspects of color, our 
patient's emotional response to colors is distinctly expressed in words that 
associate them with personal cultural traits. Dark blue denotes distinction, 
personal refinement, good taste. It is characteristic of the world (and the 
time sector) of her friends moving on a superior level, of a world of polished 
manners and highly intellectual and ethical standards, That world includes 
also her married life, with her husband in it as an artist, and herself as a 
woman of artistic inclination and technical skill. Aside from it, she was 
from an early age, independent and making her own living. Dark blue is thus 
the color of belief, that is, of the steady loyal devotion to existence. In 
comparison dazzling white or loud yellow cars have all the marks of "something 
sensational" appearing "obtrusive, provocative, unexpected, sudden and sur- 
prising."'9 All that is of the essence of the "impetuous" and its stimulating 
enticements,. 


But that is not all. Mary, of her own accord, referring to her mortal 
frame, called the world of sensuality, her world of accelerated speed, "a 
world of fiery consumation," consumation in a sense of a big frame consuming 
a candle faster than a small one might. (This simile reminds one of Balzac's 
Peau de Chagrin, that tale in which that piece of thick skin shrinks the 
faster the more the hero yields to fiery passion.) 


It would have seemed strange, indeed, if Mary had not described those 
two incompatible time worlds of hers also in terms of space. That she did. 


Her "high-minded" world, that world of hers moving in low gear to her is for- 
ever ascending vertically®. The other, sensual world, her world of high 
speed is moving horizontally. Representative of the vertical ascent is to her 
imaginative mind the mental picture of the soaring, jetting column of a clear 
fountain. The horizontal movement she pictures as a canal, the waters of 

5. Among the most outstanding peculiarities that attach to the idea of sudden- 
ness are two; that it is momentary and (often) violent. With regard to 
colors these characteristics do not apply at all to any shades of blue. But 
they do fully apply to the fuller and deeper shades of red in particular. It 
is for that reason that language borrows expressions from the field of audi- 
tory sensory stimulation just for the sake of comparison. In describing col- 
ors the language refers to sound effects like explosion, burst, shout, scream- 
ing in words like explosive red, screaming yellow. The objection might be 
raised that in word compounds of that kind the intensity also plays a part. 
That consideration could hardly disprove the interpretation since the char- 
acteristics of suddenness and intensity are closely linked. 

6. Compare my publication on Ibsen, my work Traum und Existenz as well as 
Gaston Bachelard's L'Air et les Songes. 
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which run less clear’ and flow on, not in an absolutely straight line but in 
an unpredictable broken line, in a zig-zag line. Even in her dreams she 
speeds in a motor boat along a zig-zagging canal. She emphasized that the 
lure the sensual world holds, its stimlating charm, is the impetuosity and 
impulsiveness which enlivens it, 


But it is that very stimulating charm which prevents bringing about the 
humanizing proportioning (anthropoligische proportion), (compare Henrik Ibsen 
and the problem of self realization in art); the proportioning between the 
breadth of experience (Er-Fahrung--that word taken in its original and broad- 
est meaning) and the height and depth of self realization. 


It is simply impossible to mold and shape an existence like the one out- 
lined and make it appear real and give it constant height and depth if that 
existence does not resist being carried away by the spell of unexpected, un- 
predictable and zig-zagging situations which usually vanish as fast as they 
have risen. Such an existence--an existence we have given the name of Mary-- 
we label in a humanistic sense out of proportion and in a psychopathological 
sense dissociated. 


About the final outcome of that case only this much can be said. After 
a short while the attending physician could no Jonger go on with the treat- 
ment since he lost his main support by the sudden passing away of Mary's 
husband. He died of myocardial infarction. Thus Mary's principal motive for 
having submitted to treatment at all had lost its meaning. It had been her 
husband's ardent wish -- she had sincerely cherished and loved her husband -- 
to see her get well by her own efforts, encouraged by medical help, instead 
of losing herself past recovery in mental confusion. Now she had no more 
incentive to go on. The physician who always had felt his efforts endangered 
now had to confess failure in the face of malevolent fate. 
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The Chicago Ontoanalytic Society held a conference on existential psycho- 
therapy December 13th. Papers presented were as follows: Erwin Straus, Basic 
Concepts of Existential Analysis; Gerard Egan, The Philosophic Antecedents of 
the Existential Analytic Movement; John Bannan, Phenomenology, Psychology and 
Psychiatry - An Example; E. A. Carp, World Conception of the Mentally Deficient 
Human Being; Rudolph Dreikurs, The Current Dilema in Psychotherapy; Jordan 
Scher, Ontoanalysis - An Approach to the Psychotherapeutic Process; Viktor 
Frankl (read in absentia), Self-Actualization and Self-Expression; Ross Snyder, 
The Role of Meanings in Personal Existence; Jane Sweet, The Development of 
Existential Awareness in the Child. 
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7. She pictured these two speeds as two kinds of water; one is a clear jet- 
stream and the other is an opaque and troubled gliding stream. Here she sim- 
ply clothes the two speeds in another sense appealing simile. ' 
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RELIGION AS FACING FORWARD IN-TIME 


dames B, Klee 
Brandeis University 


The major part of official psychology has been concerned largely with 
what might be considered the essentially mechanistic relations of the creature 
and the world, Time as a dimension of this relation has been regarded pri- 
marily in the senses of duration and of timing and rhythm. Yet one wonders 
if time is only one additional dimension of analysis to be added to or inte- 
grated with the other dimensions (33). Perhaps a new kind of problem emerges 
once a creature is seen to exist in time as well as to have 4 sense of time 
(or timing). One could say that life is a problem only in time because "a 
creature lives ahead of itself in time." And when this is realized a whole 
host of staggering problems emerge that turn comfortable mechanistic closures 
inside out. In fact a large part of the burden of the current fascination of 
both the existential and phenomenological enterprises may reflect this inver- 
sion of concern in time. Nothingness is really only of importance 
when considered as a possibility of the temporal next. Nothingness is as 
absurd in any other context as existence is absurd in a temporal context. 

Once one becomes aware of the temporal context it is impossible to return to 
the certainties and reassurances of more mechanistic orientations. Prior pro- 
blems of essentiality and their neat logically tight solutions metamorphose 
into seemingly new ones of probability freighted with anxiety. One turns 

from nature to destiny, from certainties to probabilities, from order to his- 
tory, from self to freedom. And yet as one looks at how one's fellow creatures 
have come to terms with history and freedom, with the possibility "nothing~- 
ness of nextness," one gains considerable respect for their accomplishments 
temporary and absurd though they might seem at first. 


One could trace a cycle to one's relationships in time. One starts in 
the present but begins to find encouragement in the next moment, The next 
offers wondrous possibilities, perhaps what was so good just now will occur 
again and even reenforce momentary hopes and tempt one into what must be the 
greatest sin, the sin of permanence. The efforts to arrest time into perman- 
ence meets with defeat, hopes may die, and produce frustration, despair, 
separateness, and enshrouds with anxiety any next hope. And finally time re- 
veals death to the individual himself. Yet despite the ultimate shattering 
of belief one has a nagging sense of presence(7) and in faith starts over 
again in what might now be a more enriched "eternal now" (32), This cycle has 
been gone through in one way or another so many times by so many creatures 
there seems to be an almost permanent legacy left by the seemingly permanent 

“presence. As one looks over the billions of years one imagines creatures to 
have existed on earth there even seems to be classifiable relationships of 
historical existence that repeat almost endlessly. It is some of the major 
landmarks that this essays. 


Perhaps the first step forward into time or what may be called destiny 
is what the biologist calls the tropism. There are slow cybernetic or orient- 
ing actions: found in all (?) living creatures which tend to in a temporally 
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anticipetory sense place the individual in what might be the most favorable 
position* for the next event. It is extremely tempting to make the tropism a 
mechanical thing and to take it out of time in its historical sense, but I 
believe that this is where the crisis is to first be faced. It is easy to 
defeat a tropistie hope, A slight alternation in climate, elevation, or the 
more radical interventions of man can make any plant or simple organism leok 
like a "sucker." The former take place so gradually that adaptations by some 
numbers of the group ean usually keep up at least in contrast with the changes 
man can introduce, These latter can make any plant look positively stupid 
(mechanical) and 48 usually so misjudged by man. And yet one worders whether 
all hopes, all futurings do not start in the tropistic orientations which 
might leave the individual in more favorable positions strategically speak- 
ing for the future.** 


One might say that the beginnings of all religion start at the level of 
tropism. In fact once life begins it is simultaneously meant that its crea- 
tion is beginning to search ahead in time as well as space and this is what 
is meant by “living ahead in time." The balance of the vital center is al- 
ready ahead of the mechanical or timeless moment. The creature hegins to 
have a plan, an intentien, a hope, an expectation. To return from the vital 
centering in the future to the mechanical moment is to die. And to suffer 
any major defeat or frustration in hope or to regress in a personal meta- 
morphogis is to die a little or even to risk and perhaps meet death itself, 
In other words as a creature searches forward into destiny problems of stra- 
tegy and choice in freedom begin to emerge and even at what seem to be the 
simplest level of life there is an emerging element of plot and drama, And 
no matter how often these plots seem to repeat themselves in almost endless 
profusion each creature always faces the possible "nothingness of nextness" 
and one is eternally reminded that what is hoped for could be otherwise. 
Steinbeck in his Sea of Cortez(26) gives one a sense of this dramatic situa- 


tion among the creatures of the sea rarely expressed by the self-appointed 
professionals. 


To dismiss these plots as hereditary in nature is of course to rob them 
of their historical dimension altogether and to render even the strategy of 
heredity essentially meaningless. Even though genetic substructures under- 
write in part the structures of the given "presence" there is always the out- 
side chance of a radical change ecologically or some alteration of the genetic 
process itself, The current concerns with radiation phenomenon make this all 
too clear and urgent. ‘That the vast majority of such initial plots probably 
arose largely serendipitously and by natural selection does not change the 
fact of intention as a character of the facing forward into time which is 
the historical aspect of both individual development and evolution. And the 
fact of the still present relative success of our organic plots, its strategic 
pay off, its pragmatic value does constitute and contributes to a dim sense 
* Position is a term used in billards. One strives to have the balls stop in 

position for the next shot so as to be able to continue a run. 

**One can sneer that such statements and much of what is to follow smacks of 
anthropomorphism but it is the sources of anthropormorphism that I am try- 
ing to understand. Anthropormorphism is a fault only when understood mech- 
anistically not when used as intended as an understanding of the drama of 
history. More of this below. 
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of "presence" and encourages also the next step beyond the tropism, that 
of belief and/or what has been termed instinct. 


A re-reading of Darwin, especially of Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals(3) in the context of the above suddenly reveals a dimension that 


he included but which is largely missing from the contemporary conscious- 
ness. One is struck by how much is described in terms of the drama and how 
little in terms of the more mechanical. One senses this also in the recent 
works of Lorentz(12), Tinbergen(29), and the ethological effort(28). I'll 
never forget lorentz's facile drawings at a lecture of the camel's face and 
eye lashes and the understanding of its expression in terms of its encounter 
(sandstorms) in the world. But especially one is impressed with the more 
complex animal's ability to release large and long patterns of behavior to 
relatively small (energy wise) and simple signals from another animal. One 
is also impressed by the tremendous varieties of both acts and signals and 
the relatively close control of one by the other (especially among insects 
and birds). And yet when viewed in a temporal context what tremendous acts 
of belief are evinced by the animal Kingdom! Whereas the tropism is almost 
self enforcing the existential leap of the animal into the "nothingness of 
nextness" is comparatively daring and courageous, True, most of those who 
survive are reenforced sufficiently to maintain what must be to an animal 
fairly explicit beliefs and what is to us seemingly perfect instincts yet 
there is a considerable gap in time covered by a particular series of acts 
any one of which could meet defeat and frustration, expose to injury and 
death almost anywhere along in the process. 


Once sense organs appear the temporal interval between initiating signal 
and ultimate consummation is both lengthened and shortened. In the sense that 
for example an eagle may see prey at a huge distance that will take minutes 
to capture, hours to digest, and days to assimilate we have come a long way 
in timing from the amoeba which has to be virtually next to its meal both 
spatially and temporally. When we understand that the eagle may even be 
searching for food not for itself but for newly hatched young or even a brood- 
ing mate the jump forward into time is almost beyond comprehension. Espec- 
jially this is true when we think as we are so used to thinking in what might 
be called "stop watch microtime" contexts. 


We are so used (recently at any rate) to thinking of instinct as a some- 
what compulsory lawful or mechanical phenomenon that we tend not to under- 
stand its drama but to see only or hopefully look for its mechanics. Its 
relatively fortunate regularity is missed for its seeming necessity as we in 
pseudo-scientistic short-sightedness take it out of time, we retain at best 
a sense only of a more mechanistically understood timing. And yet one should 
remember the hawks that miss, the coyotes who fail, the fish that are caught, 
the birds which through some tragic fault miscue in a mating dance. 


One can't help but be amused by the seeming orthodoxy of the so: ritual- 
istic bird in its mating dances, nesting behavior, young-rearing. An ortho- 
doxy also so pervades the communal insects existence as to be almost sadis- 
tically satirical. One is greatly tempted to see the human who observes 
ritual in orthodox fashion as having reduced himself to the level of intelli- 
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gence of the bird or insect, And for a good reason, Both seem almost over- 
dependent on the exactness of the sensed signal and/or response which is the 
controlling or steering factor intermediary to the entire process, But the 
bird's orthodoxy pays off, it accomplishes position in the general strategy 
of facing the future, it. leads to the next act in the cycle whereas one won- 
ders about human orthodoxy. A bird's seems less absurd, at least in the 
short run. It fits the bird's potential as we can understand the drama of 
its existence, Man's orthodoxy seems to defeat his intelligence and to des- 
troy his strategic openness to the future. Man seems to impose in the name 
of security and sanction undue closure compared to the attitude of freedom 
which he seems occasionally able to follow and in which he makes his most 
creative gains. One could speak of man's need for style, or say it must be 
done some way why not as one's ancestors did it. He says one must engage 

so join the church, become a Jew, Christian, communist, vegetarian, scientist, 
lover. 


Somehow the bird's attempt to arrest the future, to make time repetitive, 
is suitable. It is after all "bird brained"; it has a relatively enlarged 
motor brain suitable to ritualistic behavior. "Their's not to wonder why." 
Certainly many of the insect rituals will occur only once and if not success- 
ful there will be little chance at a second try. Birds may also be somewhat 
limited. Yet the whole historical dimension of the act will be missed, un- 
less one accepts the tremendous temporal-spatial distance over which the ani- 
mal acts. 


In order to extend one's anticipations into the future, each creature 
must have some development of its exteroceptive senses and we may briefly 
enumerate them. Odor-smell is perhaps the first real extension beyond the 
immediate nextness. Jight and sound are immediately given to all creatures 
and are used in their adaptations but, as both are slowly differentiated, 
both in terms of light-vision as such and in color-form-object vision in 
addition over spatial-temporal intervals, the opportunities for finer dis- 
criminations of signs and portents increase almost by astronomical propor- 
tions. With the addition of locomotion by swimming, walking, running, and 
flying the shift from immediacy to futureness as a vital center of existence 
similarly increases. So also the need of a controlled or disciplined crea- 
tivity increases. 


Perhaps creativity should be defined primarily in its temporal context. 
In this sense every next moment is a challenge and demands a creative respon- 
se, one each organism does for the first and last time in a most time bound, 
existential, and absolute sense(9). The fact that in a verbal classificatory 
sense we can say an act resembles millions before it in no way alters its 
existential quality. In the temporal dimension each creature is eternally 
re-creating itself in a continuing historical-dramatic process, This form 
of originality can never be denigrated. Perhaps the leap ahead in time is 
the only useful sense of "creativity," no matter how repetitious the process 
seems to be. Is not repetition the illusion of timelessness of the ortho- 
doxy of the would-be bird brained? And yet, phenomenologically, there seems 
to be an essential recurrence, a familiarity, a limited number of degrees of 
freedom which any creature can imagine at any one time and which may in the 
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pragmatic sense pay off, or reenforce a limited part of it. One not only 
meets a limited situation, one is and is from a limited process or substance 
in a certain time, place, quality, degree. The imagination of an essential 
or logico-mechanical perfect freedom is as absurd as the essential permanent 
mechanical being of a timeless scientistic orthodoxy. Hence creativity in 
the sense of "the freedom for" is always at best a searching forward among 
the concerned and experienced possibles of always limited probability. And 
hence it is already always a disciplined creativity, a frequently limited 
creativity of considerable hope, yet with an omnipresent odor of defeat and 
death, A creature always just was, is, and will be a limitation. Ina 
sense he is already at the outer limits of his imagination; he sees only a 
few possibilities and those frequently with some exaggerated degree of un- 
certainty or certainty. Infinite possibility is, after all, a consideration 
of the philosopher and in largely verbal terms at that. The bird has a good 
thing working in its instinct, considering the history of the strategy of his 
choices, The bird "is doing the best it can"(6). If we can avoid the trap 
of converting instinct into a permanent condition of essential necessity 
acting on the animal but recognize it in its ongoing dramatic temporal situa- 
tion, the instinct can be regarded as the best plan the creature has been 
able to devise. A picture in LIFE of a duck riding across a stream on a 
dog's back shows that even a duck knows a better thing when he sees it. The 
animal can learn to modify the immediate plot of its existence, But let us 
not dismiss the dramatic origins of the plot, even though they appear as the 
repetitive givens of each creature's life-situation. And just because of 
the apparently even greater flexibility learning enables, let us remember 
that learning is not an "acquisition" but a modification of the on-going, in- 
life processes(8). learning enables finer "adjustments" of an already on- 
going creativity. In no sense does learning make the on-goingness in itself 
any less dramatic or creative. 


The sign, signal to be technically correct (16,10), and the skilled act 
do increase the distance both temporally and spatially encompassed by the 
‘ stream of consciousness or of the phenomenological continuum. The sign is 
the mediator of aesthetic distance, the breadth of consciousness. So much 
so that the signal can and often tends to become a thing-in-itself which no 
longer mediates between creature and consummation but has immediate consum- 
matory or end qualities as well. This release from the bounded and bonded 
mediacy of a larger and vitally or strategically more important process to a 
self-immediacy is probably the beginning of play and may be the first sign 
of timelessness and what so charmingly has been termed organized irrelevance 
(1). As developed elsewhere(10) the signal of consummation can become and 
end up a sign in and of itself, and as such no longer necessarily meaningful 
in a larger or other context. Instead the sign may develop a context of its 
own, as in chess or mathematics, or be used arbitrarily in still another 
context and thus become potentially ambiguous and productive of conflict. 
Only historically discriminative learning might then clarify its original 
meaning, but this is by no means guaranteed. A sign could thus lose any 
connection it had with its original historical context. In any case if 
"timelessness" has any one place to get started it may well be in this 
spatial-temporal separation of the once signal to the present sign. This 
does have certain advantages insofar as aesthetic distance gives "freedom 
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from" and thus a delay in a process that might be difficult and dangerous. 
In a sense time is temporarily gained, an interruption in destiny gives the 
opportunity for second looks, re-examinations and revolutions of primary 
processes and the’chance for creativity in a qualitative as well as exis- 
tential séfise, This situation of a pause is a new one in evolution but can, 
I believe, be: greatly exaggerated as to its value by permitting a timeless 
"self" to become opposed to the total drama of history(18). And too many 
now think the pause, the "freedom from," the "pure" sign, is the living it- 
self as a timeless process. The Newtonian level of mechanistic metaphysics 
in which much of the current work of the social sciences is grounded par- 
takes of this curious timeless and meaningless quality. The repetitive is 
seen not in its existential quality of again and next but in a curious pseudo 
mathematico-logical way of “over and over again" where, of course, time is 
simply not a consideration unless specifically intended as timing. One gets 
a sense of spurious purity from much of the efforts in the life sciences as 
if the intention were to refine say transference or libido with the purpose 
of perhaps manufacturing it at a 99.44 percent level of quality controlled 
purity. One has to struggle to regain and maintain the historical dimension, 
to hold on to the individuality and the existent. One feels the need to pro- 
test against the absolutizing of that which is relative (the hypothetized 
essence) and the relativizing of the absolute (the immediately historically 
given-in-life situation(9)). But within these mighty limitations there is 
‘room, in space and time for comtemplation, reconsideration, refinement, and 
perhaps the choice of another path in destiny altogether, This seems to be 
the feeling of the moment or, I would not even dare publically consider the 
next step, namely to equate religion (with a small "r") with instinct. Re- 
ligion should be (as it was) too precious for such examinations and compar- 
isons. And the true religion, the unspoken frame of reference and orienta~ 
tion, is and always will be unspoken and unrealistic until after the fact. 
Yet somehow the signs mediating the historical dramatic process are now so 
confusing and in such rivalry that perhaps the risks of interrupting and re- 
turning to the more basic instinctive situation is temporarily justifiable. 
Perhaps also the situation has much to do with our self-knowledge, with our 
use of signs of which we have once again become aware. 


In brief, if the tropism is already a leaning forward in time, the sig- 
nal modified tropism here called instinct is still further so. And when the 
signal itself becomes a potential phenomenological thing-in-itself and so a 
Sign which no longer has a specific and exclusive qualitative and temporal 
context, we are confronted with a timeless symbol and a separated time in 
its most anxious aspect and are forced to, almost voluntarily, leap into a 
still more featureless future than we had ever previously imagined possible. 
If signs are not invariantly attached to essences as signals, we lose heavily 
a sense of essential, mechanical, or logical certainty and have to deal pri- 
marily with a probablistic sense, which requires a different orientation, at 
least in emphasis. Religion, then, may be thought of as instinct but with 
the gradual replacement of a given signal by an intentional symbol for what 
was naturally intrinsic, by what may have intrinsic possibilities and proba- 
bilities, but which has begun to have an almost consciously arbitrary willed 
quality which requires faith rather than the belief or assurance of the given 
Signals of the more comfortable forms of orthodoxy or instinct. As the life 
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process leans forward in time we have a strategic tropistic positioning; as 
these positions are previsaged by signals we have our tactical instincts; 
and as instinct is mediated‘ by symbols which self-consciously point the way, 
we have religion. Religion, then, is the furthest leaning forward in time, 
the greatest displacement of the vital center forward into future, that we 
have yet been able to imagine. Whereas a wolf may see and believe he has 
found his dinner three days before he catches it and several days before it 
is assimilated in the tissues, a human can start planning for meals not only 
a day ahead but through agriculture years ahead, flood control many years 
ahead (the Missouri Valley Authority is still on paper), and in terms of 
dietary rules generations ahead. And yet all of this probing of the future 
also has begun to give rise to a nagging sense of sin, if only in the sense 
that if we waited awhile we could make and even better plan about a still 
more distant future. And we feel guilt from the fact that we must also act 
now, despite our knowledge of a potentially better way that will, because of 
immediate needs, be delayed still further. 


We then become torn between a utopian attempt to arrest time by thinking 
we can completely anticipate it and the romatic return to instinct where the 
Signs are intrinsically meaningful and the future more immediately present 
in the positivistic familiarities, rather than in "presence." In this sense 
both positivistic utopianism and the existential romanticism are timeless 
Solutions, the one postponing time, the other trying to outleap it and not 
profit from substance at all. But the dialectic remains and always will. 
The existentialist must be reminded of presence, that he already exists al- 
beit is changing and that where and when he chooses is to a degree condi- 
tional, that the conditions are the existence. The scientist, on the other 
hand, may not always wait for the last control, the last discrimination, the 
latest measurement to come in; he must also act without ultimate mechanical 
assurance. 


One might plot out attitudes in time to time. The Newtonian laws of 
classical mechanics are so characteristic of primitive religious feeling when 
time is only something on a clock of action and reaction, stimulus and re- 
sponse, cause and effect, all of which are by accident and intention relative- 
ly timeless and historical. Mathematics and logical analysis are similarly 
so. Orthodoxy and utopianism, which are found at all levels of both prinm- 
itive and modern cultures, also tends toward a timeless conception of exis- 
tence. Eliade's analysis(4) of myth tends to suggest this. Some primitive 
myths give no sense of time as a continuum at all, merely an essentially 
capricious occasionalistic intervention by miracles. The Trickster(23) is 
not only before good and evil, he is also before time. Yet he is open to 
both in a far more creative way than his replacement, the hero who often is 
merely productive of the already known, that is, determined. One wonders if 
the Mosaic code, the covenants of Noah and Abraham are not inversions of his- 
tory rather than affirmations. Are these not more an attempt to utopianize, 
to arrest, or deny history? Or were they once the best plans men knew and 
it is only the present misuse that makes them seem mechanical and timeless. 
Magic seems not so much a belief in supernatural powers as it is an attempt 
to mechanize the supernatural or the something not understood. If anything, 
the magician outmechanizes the mechanist as he tries to force our sense of 
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casuality upon materials it fits but remotely, if at all, And is not the 
pious individual the most mechanical of all by mistaking a historical condi- 
tional sign as an eternally repeatable end or orgasmic event? 


Perhaps the next most sophisticated attitude would be discerned in the 
agriculturalist, the husband, the mother who must plant the seed and in what 
amounts to "faith in presence" await its development in time. They might 
worry the seed plant, animal, or child thinking to help, but the balance of 
effort is in the waiting, the sense of trust in the growing presence. Psy- 
chologists are beginning to be more willing to adopt this kind of attitude 
either in Tolman's(30) sense of the general recognition of cognition and pur- 
pose or in the more individual sense of Rodger's client-centered counsell- 
ing(24) or that of the ego psychologists. Unfortunately the often exhort- 
ative tone of these last plus the disparation of their reader reduces the 
recognition of the other to a more orthodox mechanism as if there were a 
thing-ego or self that could be prodded or pushed, achieved or actualized(5, 
14, 15). And generally the recognition of the in-the-world fortunes of the 
total person go unrecognized, Reenforcement beyond the verbal is usually 
outside of the capacities of the therapist, whereas the farmer or parent does 
somewhere have fertilizer or love to give the growing plant or child. 


I have a hunch that the agricultural or parental attitude may be one of 
the first real self conscious recognitions of time beyond that of mere dur- 
ation or timing as in the hunting or mating acts. These latter do of course 
involve considerable skill in coordinate timing and certainly begin to set 
the stage for the appearance of a more general recognition of the abstracted 
dimension of time. In fact my own first crucial recognition of history came 
primarily in connection with sexuality and I wonder by how many others this 
experience is shared and if the many civilizations who face sexuality more 
unashamedly than ours were not on the way to a firmer and deeper idea of gen- 
eration than those that try to take a short cut to orthodoxy in their search 
for sanction by bypassing sex. Often while looking at the more pornographic 
effects of the Greeks or Hindu or Mochica Indians of Peru I wonder about the 
phallic exaggerations. The answer seems obvious now that the mockery of 
priapism is to remind the looker that sex has a generative meaning in a tem- 
poral sense that goes beyond itself. We are fond of giving sexual meanings 
to some our less obvious actions and in a sense of an ultimate miltidimen- 
sional pluralism where anything can lead to anything else all acts do have 
an ultimate sexual referrent. ‘So does sex, But what does sex mean? Well, 
it in turn can temporally orient towards anything else but the prepotent 
choice is generation. The parental attitude is the first step beycnd the 
genital stage of Freud. One. can hardly imagine a more naturally faith-full 
act than that of ejaculation and its aftermath that covers at least a twelve 
year period before a reliably viable individual is developed. I was greatly 
pleased with Alan Watts! confirming opinion expressed in his Myth and Ritual 
in Christianity(32) that in a sense sex means (points temporally to) relig- 
ion. Certainly nothing puts one more in-time than the awaiting of a ripening 
seed, plant, child, or work, 


It is with work that the patience for ripening is most sorely taxed. 
How we try to force it prematurely, rush it to half digested completion ! 
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Most artists who receive recognition in-time are very great in their capac- 
ity and willingness to grow, so much so that the man whose delayed self- 
acceptance of his anima is often prone to accuse men who are more willing to 
suspend action and to await growth of homosexuality. One need only think of 
some of the sneers hurléd at Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare, Jesus, or Moses, 
One waits for a pseudoanalytic job on Buddha. The mechanistically oriented 
level of timelessness which controls much of Modern Western Europeanism as a 
philosophy, at least in its present mimetic phase, the necessity of action 
and reaction, stimulus and response, cause and effect, seem to be the most 
dominant guiding directions or Hinstellung. And to wait out growth is more 
difficult since the invention of the rubber condom and diaphram make it seem 
almost possible to escape time, even in the sexual sphere. For us sex rarely . 
leads to the inescapability of time, We almost have to will our children now, 
We have children because of fashionability, a pseudo-naturalness, or the pur- 
suit of a timeless having of everything at the price of being nothing in-time 
(13). We are goal or achievement oriented which means little more in-time 
than timing because it is the known goal ahead. It doesn't grow with us. 

We emphasize research over the historical search. We continually seek to 
arrest time by pursuing the known, by turning creativity which can only take 
place in-time in the unfamiliar into productivity and manufacturing of the 
familiar, or the self consciously different. We look for more of the same, 
or for the known to be novel, for the old or the known to be new in an al- 
most completely ahistorical fashion, Freedom is hailed but as freedom-from 
some known danger, not for the unknown qualities of the future. One ceases 
to actualize in history but instead tends to become self-actualizing. We 
imitate the known self of the experts. Life ceases to be will-in-history and 
becomes tautologically motivated, achieving. 


Is there an attitude in the time dimension beyond generation? I think 
there is, Perhaps even two such discernible orientations. Certainly mythol- 
ogy still permits attitudes beyond the two mentioned above. In a sense one 
is so obvious that at first it is more to be explained than explaining. The 
second, so abstract and general as to be almost timeless in that it is occas- 
ionally too time-minded. The first I shall call the dramatic-passionate 
attitude, the second has been called faith, Tillich(27) has done such a fine 
job on the latter that I shall not even attempt to discuss it here except to 
remark that by itself it faces such a fullness in time as to almost seem 
empty. We come so close to the almost infinite timefulness as to lose all 
differentiation and to merge with what Northrop has called the "immediately 
apprehended undifferentiated aesthetic continuum" of the complete mystic. 
That this can be a joyful experience of total presence many of us can witness 
but somehow the holy too should be in proportion; differentiation still 
exists. But as a final attitude of ultimate concern we cannot at the moment 
do better. I feel, however, that the timefulness of faith of the eternal 
now may be the prelude to the next timelessness, the next mechanization of 
god and the end and beginning of the cycle in aesthetic immediacy and creativ- 
ity which is both dangerously planless and anxiety ridden as well as free and 
joyful. That infinity can be used to avoid time as well as affirm its depths 
is witnessed by developments in analytic philosophy and mathematics. Ina 
sense this too can be a temptation to a kind of sin. 
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The attitude in-time of drama. and/or passion is really so obvious as 
to be almost too familiar to be discussed. And yet it might be the most 
characteristic human historical experience. It is the one most fundamentally 
concerned in all mythology and from it derive theatre, literature, and the 
arts, It is the way of most deeply expressing one's concern in historical 
existence with its ultimate comedy and tragedy in final defeat of human plans 
and aspiration. Psychology has done a very poor job in coming to terms with 
this problem, At best psychology has seen a kind of motivation which is :; 
conceived tautologically as a need-goal separation. Practically little or 
no attention is given the fact that the real difficulty is in the individual's 
decision or creation of the sense of what is needed in the first place, The 
major effort has been on the achievement of the already known or highly ad- 
vertised goals. There has been little focus on the creation and formulation 
of needs, Partly this is a function of our relatively adolescent or colon- 
jal culture(21,22), where in a sense the goals are brought already formated 
from the old folks or the old country. In the sense that the individual 
is told prior to his own need formulation what is good or bad for him he may 
never learn to find out for himself and become an authentic historical per- 
son. He becomes at best an achiever of goals formulated by experts, adver- 
tizers, and professionals, the victim of pontificating, well wishers, do- 
gooders. Yet the secret of the drama-passion orientation is that one in- 
vents one's own goals or needs. In a sense the motivations are not motivated 
but rather willed. True, many needs may be studied in physiological con- 
texts and the presence of expert analysis of the body of the moment gives a 
kind of mechanical sanction that is almost ahistorical or objective. But 
that, although essential to surgery, to the mechanical rescue of the life 
process gone awry, is also when prematurely prescribed or prescriptively 
understood one of the leading temptations to go awry, to sin. To pursue a 
life not one's own, a situation of non-historical connection, to avoid the 
drama, the sense of passion and to avoid its final implication of defeat is 
our greatest temptation of the moment. In a sense this is the psychological 
aspect of Toynbee's mimisis(31), of Murray's Hellenistic period(17). In fun 
I've called it "suburbanization." It is a root of conformity. How can an 
individual be other than a mass man(30) when his opportunity for creation of 
his own drama and passion are so laden with the already formulated need-goal 
tautologies of the experts? No wonder the novel which so often inspired our 
own drama a generation ago seems to be slipping, our theatres merging around 
the "well made play" or musical, our music pale imitations of the once- 
spontaneous classics and jazz. Our arts seem also to have given up the battle 
in favor of momentary expressionisms of little or no temporal import. All 
are competing against the culturally elevated high priests of worn-out re- 
ligions or of science who assure you they already know what's good and sanc- 
tion it with finalisite revelation from the old bible or the new biochemis- 
try, physics, psychoanalysis. That these latter in turn are often our real 
dramatists today is seldom perceived. At least the myth maker, the novel- 
ists, the playwrights admitted to "making it up" and invited the reader to 
do likewise, They said this is a way it might be, or might have been, and 
this is the way it was or is. The artist preserves the in-time or histori- 
cal dimension of existence as a personal problem, But the rabbi, priest, 
or scientist has been reducing time to a repetitive phenomenon that like a 
clock seems timeless, mechanical, essential, a thing which your own personal 
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adventure is more likely to destroy than improve. And yet they do so in 

the name of eternity on the one hand or progress on the other. Progress 
frequently loses historicity and becomes the latest improvement on salvation. 
How ungrateful it would be not to accept their pre-defined essences, not to 
mention how ungracious to even demur. And so the sense of adventure so 
essentially similar to many other events and is essentially repeatable at 
that. ‘So what happens to drama in history, to adventure in destiny when that 
aspect is essentially individual and non-repeatable despite almost infinite 
Similarity? As Delmore Schwartz quipped "every man must take his own bath." 
Yet most of us use Lifebouy and Mum to overcome the results of fear and 
trembling before the destiny for which we are essentially overprepared and 
historically underprepared. After Kinsey who can help screwing 2.54 times 

a week and being afraid if it happens more or less than that. Remember the 
time you had a temperature of 99.6°, your blood pressure went up (or down), 
your blood count went up? Sir, your sex count is badly off, tsk, tsk, take 
2.54 times weekly like vitamins. Sex becomes the situation not for the dis- 
covery of history and religion in its first deep sense but an occasion for 
the doctor or priest in his most ahistorical bearing, 


One might say that the real danger of the self-sanctioning drama of the 
sciences in their public relations dimension is that they tend to encourage 
belief rather than faith. Belief in this sense tends towards the closure of 
Platonic archetypes rather than opening points of departure for facing the 
future. Beliefs are the dead precipitates of science after having gotten in 
the hands of its ahistorical priests. One need only think of our amused 
attitude towards the alchemists or the phlogiston of yesteryears and yet our 
inability to reopen the question of the urgency of our current alchemists 
(psychotherapists) who insist in trying to make people better who define 
health almost outside existence, whose Utopian ideals scare even themselves 
in their momentary falterings and whose limited non-participant reformistic 
ideals cause more problems than they solve. Try to reopen the periodic table 
to radical revision, why no one is even considering it. We are as much in 
status beliefus as any group before and perhaps more so as our beliefs are 
paying off so well we are tempted to remain fixed in status productivicus. 
We almost seem on the verge of beating history. We've postponed death not 
only for the new-born but even for the adult so that the life span has 
doubled. Our official religions which were largely designed to enable one to 
bear an early death no longer seem to have much to offer in the intervening 
70 years of life except to get in on the acts of births, marriages, and 
deaths. Those are such intrinsically dramatic events they would be hard to 
louse up anyway by any rabbi, priest, minister, or shaman. (I've seen it 
happen though.) One should think that as Religion's primary concern is our 
historical in-time existence that they could better meet the challenge of 
the maintence of the sense of responsible adventure but they spent too much 
time fighting the initial adventure of heresy to perhaps even survive out~ 
side their current status as suburban museum pieces, bingo palaces, and dat- 
ing bureaus. Perhaps if their hold on the beliefs precipitated by specific 
dramas of the dead past were relaxed they could once more face the now pro- 
longed adventure in the future. I would define religion as the way one 
faces the future in-time. But I would hold the established Religions partly 
responsible for the current timelessness, After all could there be a better 
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Mosaic Jew than the Newtonian physicist, the stimulus-response psycholo- 
gist? Hasn't such a mechanization been the primary but unintended use of 
the Laws? And has Christianity despite its recognition of the Virgin as 
Mother encouraged much beyond the half hearted tolerance of the animal, hus- 
bandman, a growing of cattle and wheat for slaughter and feed? One wonders 
if the drama of passion although intrinsic to all wholesome mythology is 
more than but briefly recognized in passing in Jewish ritual and Christian 
belief despite the passion of Jesus, the trials of Job, and that of a few 
martyrs like St. Joan or St. Francis. The Jews seem more the victims of the 
passion of others than themselves passionist despite a few minor hillbilly 
revivals in Eastern Europe. They seem more merely victims than truly tragic 
protagonists in faith. Christians, except for occasional outbursts of hill- 
billy passions of the pentacostal revivalists seem to have lost their sense 
of destiny and certainly their passion for it. Have Ortega's masses revolted 
because they are merely mass men or are they mass men because as he himself 
pointed out elsewhere(21,22) there has been a real failure of nerve among 
the leaders. One need only look to where orthodox Christianity still flour- 
ishes to see its failure to inspire the adventure of living and to see its 
worship of death. (One is impressed by this especially in Mexico.) It has 
been from these "Christians" that the most destructive pagan adventures have 
come, (Fassism in Spain, Italy, revolutions in Latin America, Nazism in Ger- 
many.) The more western nations have started to find at least more positive 
and loveful adventures in science. Science, despite its too frequently 
ahistorical orientation, has inspired for the scientist a series of adven- 
tures that have contributed tiore than perhaps any other single culture form 
to the totality of love and life-in-the-world-and-in-history. 


And of course one must venture something, some substantive, dynamic 
ordered existence into a here-and-now future. The danger of the dramatic 
attitude of the passionate is that nothing but freedom is ventured. Abstract 
freedom, abstract willfulness is as empty as any of the essences not brought 
to existence, Hence the real emptiness of so much literature, theatre, 
music, painting and sculpture today, All that is being expressed is freedom, 
Ben Shahn suggests(25). More than freedom or will mst be risked. A free 
something, a willed something tied though it be to a local historical condi- 
tion, is necessary too. 


The dramatic passionate attitude in history is difficult to discover much 
less maintain in the present onslaught of timeless essentialism. Yet in many 
ways the problem is a false one. Our Religious antiquities encourage us to 
an either/or decision, but is this the case? Is there just One True God or 
is god one? The underlying frame of reference of this essay has been that in 
the oneness is a miltidimensional pluralism, that a substantive dynamic : 
organization characteristizes the individual-in-the-world-in-time, that de- 
pending on the point of view reveals the relatively essential attributes of 
organism-ecology, history, individual-society, symbol-culture. And each can 
be studied in turn, in fact mst be studied in turn, I do not wish in any 
way to deny the fruits of the drama and passion of the sciences. They have 
borne beyond our wildest hopes. But we do seem at this moment to want in 
addition, the existential-phenomenological sense of the abSolute, the being 
here and now, and the sense of despair and joy of the future. We want to 
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regain the sense of adventure in other areas of existence beyond science. 
We may need to regain history, but put that way reduces the problem to the 
mechanical. We want to regain the conversational aspects of inter-person- 
ality. Krutch(11) has recently shown great respect for the drama of animal 
existence. So has Steinbeck(26) and Lorentz(12). We are beginning to ask 
once again, "What does it mean," but now in the sense of Quo vadimus? We 
want to be human once again even though we may be told we need to also. We 
wish to regain the sense of the drama of history as well as the factitious 
aspects of essence. We want to actualize, to be, as well as to self-actual- 
ize (which ultimately tends to self-imitation). We wish to be as be-some- 
thing. We want joy as well as to receive the pleasures of satisfaction, of 
secure achievement. We want our existence to be dramatic, too. 


In the historical origins the official Religions did manifest a sense 
of drama and should be considered primarily in this context. Yet they cer- 
tainly have become ahistorical or at best museum pieces. Occasionally one 
can summon effort to play a role in one of them; but I find I can't be more 
wholeheartedly Christian than Jew, Yaqui than Navaho, Protestant than Cath- 
olic, Western than Eastern, American than European, communist than capital- 
ist. There is a dryness to all such roles and I feel like an actor in a 
dated play or watching an old movie on television. In a way I have an over- 
whelming sense of joy-anxiety of adventure-terror of being in a new enter- 
prise in history. I really do no longer have a sure sense of what is needed, 
only a hesitant sense of what to expect or what I might want. In a sense 
the cycle is starting again for me perhaps because of a purely personal 
Situation. Yet there may be others with similar feelings with whom this 
might be a communion rather than merely a communication. The latter was not 
the primary intention. 
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Institute of Existential Analysis 


The Institute of Existential Analysis is predominantly a research in- 
stitute. We are interested in investigating the relationship between the 
various phenomenological approaches of psychotherapy to the now existing 
schools of psychoanalysis. Membership is comprised of practicing analysts 
of the various schools of psychotherapy, social scientists and philosophers, 
all working together as a team. -At present, membership is limited to the 
working team now in operation but will in the future be open to qualified 
new.members. Our first project is the collection and study of actual case 
histories for the compilation of a book on this subject. In the future we 
intend to conduct public lectures and workshops headed by a qualified faculty. 


Herbert Holt,M.D. 
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ADDENDUM TO THE ENGLISH LITERATURE : 

In the first issue of this journal we carried a bibliography of works in 
existential analysis in English (W. Van Dusen, Existential Analysis; The 
English Literature, pp. 16-30). The following works were contributed by read- 
ers as an addition to that. We appreciate readers keeping us appraised of 
works in this area. A future issue of the journal will carry an extensive 
survey of the European literature by Adrian Van Kaam, 


Bibliographies 


1. lyons, Joseph: An Annotated Bibliography on Phenomenology and Existential-: 
ism, Psychological Reports 1959, 5, 613-631. Available for $1.00 from 
Box 1441, Missoula, Montana. This is a valuable bibliography of 195 works 
in English "in which phenomenological or existentialist conceptions are 
applied explicitly to issues in the field of psychology." The overlap with 
the bibliography by Van Dusen above is relatively small. This one is par- 
ticularly complete in the area of phenomenological works in English. 


2. Yanitelli, Victor: A Bibliographic Introduction to Existentialism, The 
Modern Schoolman, 1949, 26, 345-363. Available for $.75 from the Modern 
Schoolman, Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri. This concen- 
trates in philosophical existentialism. It lists and briefly comments 
upon works in several languages in the general field and works by and 
about Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel and Sartre. 


3. Douglas, K.: A Critical Bibliography of Existentialism (The Franch School), 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950. 


4, Fairhurst, S. et al: Existentialism: A Bibliography. The Modern School- 
man, 1953, 31, 19-33. 


Tasted below are works not included in either the lyons or Van Dusen 
bibliographies. 


Books 


5. Farber, M.: Naturalism and Subjectivism. C. C. Thomas, Springfield, Il1., 
1959. $9.50. An original and critical philosophical work which stands 
for an enlargement of naturalism (via Husserl) as against the subjectiv- 
ism of Heidegger, Marcel and Sartre among others. This is a phenomen- 
ological work in which phenomenology means the descriptive analysis of 
essences which place it in a realm contrasting to subjective human experi- 
ence. 


6. Feifel, H. (ed.): The Meaning of Death. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1959. 
7. Frankl, V.: From Death-Camp to Existentialism. Beacon, Boston, 1959. 


8. Fromm, E.: Escape From Freedom. Reinhart, N. Y., 1941. 
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Fromm, E,: Man for Himself. Reinhart, N. Y., 1947. 


Kuenzli, A. (ed.): The Phenomenological Problem. Harper, N. Y., 1959. 
$4.50. This book contains reprints from 1937 to the present of the U.S. 
"self school" of phenomenology. Papers are by Rogers, Snygg, Combs, 
Frank, Rosenweig, Jessor, Newcomb and others. The papers are well chosen, 
Some are important and difficult to obtain in the originals. 


Maslow, A.: Motivation and Personality. Harpers, N. Y., 1954. 


Moustakes, C. (ed.): The Self. Harper, N. Y., 1956. $5.00. It contains 
21 articles on the self by Rogers, Maslow, Allport, Goldstein, Fromm, 
Jung, Lecky, Horney and others. The central theme is that mental health 
depends on the individual's acceptance of his uniqueness. 


Schachtel, E.: Metamorphorsis: On the Development of Affect, Perception, 
Attention and Memory. Basic Books, N. Y., 1959. In this book a phenom- 
enological and developmental approach are combined. They lead to a 


critique of Freud's theories of the pleasure principle, of his develop- 


ment of affect, of thought and of early childhood amnesia. New insights 
are gained into the development of affect, especially the affects of hope, 
joy, anxiety and pleasure, and into the development of perception, espec- 
ially of sight and touch, of attention and of memory. Also explored are 
the nature of creativity and the significance of play. 


Articles 


Cross Currents (West Nyack, N, Y.) publishes a number of inexpensive re- 


prints of articles and translations of key works in phenomenology and exis- 
tential theology. 
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Benda, C.: The linguistic Basis of Consciousness. Etc., 1959, 16, 343- 
3556 
Buytendijk, F.: The Meaning of Pain. Philosophy Today, 1957, 3/4,180-1§5. 


Elkin, H.: On the Origin of the Self, Psychoanalysis and the Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1959, 45, 57-76. 


Frankl, V.: The Spiritual Dimension in Existential Analysis, J. of Indiv- 
idual Psychology, 1959, 15, 157-165, 


Goldstein, K.: The Smiling of the Infant and the Problem of Understanding 
the Other. J, of Psychology, 1957. 


Hora, T.: Epistemological Aspects of Existence and Psychotherapy. J. of 
Individual Psychology, 1959, 15, 166-173. 


Hora, T.: Ontic Perspectives in Psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychoanalysis, 
1959, 19, 134-142, 


Hora, T.: Psychotherapy, Existence and Religion. Psychoanalysis and the 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1959, 46, 91-98. 
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27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
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34. 
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36. 


Jourard, S.: I-Thou Relationship Versus Manipulation. J. of Individual 
Psychology, 1959, 15, 174-179. 


Lauer, Q.: Four Phenomenologisi Thought, 1958, 33, 183-204. Discusses 
Scheler, Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau-~Ponty. 


May, R.: The Nature of Creativity. Etc., 1959, 16, 261-276. 
Merleau-Ponty, M.: What is Phenomenology. Crosscurrents, 1956, 6, 59-70. 


Miller, N. H. & Chotlos, J. W.: Spatial Differentiation in Chronic 
Schizophrenia. J. of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 1957, 125, 558-563. 


Nuttin, J.: Intimacy and Shame in the Dynamic Structure of Personality. 
In Reymert, M. L., Feelings and Emotions, McGraw-Hill, 1950, 343-352. 


Schachtel, E.: Subjective Definitions of the Rorschach Test Situation 
and Their Effect on Test Performance. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 419-448, 


Schachtel, E.: Projection and Its Relation to Character Attitudes and 
Creativity in the Kinesthetic Responses. Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 69-100. 


Sonnemann, U.: Existential Analysis: An Introduction to its Theory and 
Method. Crosscurrents, 1955, 5, 257-267. 


Tiebout, H.: Tillich, Existentialism and Psychoanalysis. J. of Philos- 
ophy, 1959, 56, 605-612. 


Van Den Berg, J. H.: The Handshake. Philosophy Today, 1959, 28-34. 


Van Dusen, W.: A Central Dynamism in Chronic Schizophrenia. Psycho- 
analysis and the Psychoanalytic Review, 1959, 46, 85-91. 


Van Lennep, D. J.: The Four Picture Test. M. Nijohoff, The Hague, 1948. 
This test is based on four basic existential situations. 


Wilner, G.: Duerekheim's Existential Philosophy. Amer, J. Psychoanalysis, 
19507" 15; ~ ieiial 


Zambrano, M.: Dreams and Time. Diogenes, 1957, 10, 32-41. 


Even with the length of all these bibliographies the list is not complete 


and indeed cannot be because the boundaries of phenomenology and existential- 
ism are so indeterminable. At best, with the help of readers, we can keep 
track of major works in this field. 


I hope the extent of the literature isn't discouraging for after all we 


ourselves are the main "literature" from which we read of existence. 


W. Van Dusen 
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Logical Empiricism, Existentialism, and Zen Buddhism 


An advanced senimar-lecture class that I am conducting this semester on 
"logical Empiricism, Existentialsim, and Zen Buddhism" may be of interest. 
This is a special course in Current Philosophical literature offered by the 
Philosophy Department at the University of Oklahoma. It is, in part, an out- 
growth of a conferenee with Dr. Erich Fromm and Dr. A. H. Maslow in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, and in Dr. Fromm's home in the summer of 1958. 


Our course is centered on the present predicament of Western man and on 
some of its ideological roots. We first examine the "Scientism" of the last 
‘several centuries and focus down upon the Vienna Circle and the more recent 
Logical Empiricists, showing their strengths and their limitations. We turn 
then to the French Existentialists--especially J.P. Sartre (as well as Cams)-- 
with special emphasis upon the loneliness, meaninglessness, emptiness, anxiety, 
and nausea of modern man in Europe and America, Our center of concern is man 
and his existential predicament and the "tragic sense of life" (with some re- 
ferences to Unamino). We center particularly upon Sartre's denial of the "un- 
conscious" and raise certain questions about the creative aesthetic experiences 
and personality transformations that may grow out of the anxieties of neuroses 
as well as out of life itself. This leads to an examination of Zen Buddhism 
and the significance of "satori" in terms of Western "depth psychology." Fromn, 
Suzuki, Rollo May, A. Watts, Benoit, and others are examined in this light. 

The ontological problem of the "Being" of man appears to be tied in with the 
problem of the healthy human personality (e.g., A. H. Maslow's. reeent works). 
It is our hope to make significant the philosophical as well as the psychologi- 
cal developments of our view of man in Mid-Twentieth Century, and the interest- 
ing union of Western and Oriental thought on this problem that is now in pro« 
cess, 

Carlton Berenda 
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Colloquy on Philosophical. Anthropology 


A Colloquy on Philosophical Anthropology is being conducted at Columbia 
University. The group meets once a month and consists of philosophers, social 
scientists, theologians, psychologists and practicing psychoanalysts. 


This Colloquy succeeds last year's Colloquy on Philosophy and Psychiatry. 
The theme of this year is "The Study of the Changing Image of Man, as Relevant 
to Psychotherapy." Through the creation of a common forum it is hoped to 
facilitate meaningful communication among the participants of the different 
disciplines, the fictitious splits among which have blocked efforts towards 
the common goal of understanding man's existence, Two members of the Council 
of the American Association of Existential Psychology and Psychiatry, Rollo 
May and Antonia Wenkart, are on the planning and steering committee of the 
Colloquy. 
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CONFERENCE ON EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 


February 27th and 28th, 1960. Carnegie Endowment International Center, U. N. 
Plaza at 46th Street, New York City. Fee $8.00. 


mropram: isl Saturday, February 27, 1960 

Paul Tillich,D.D., Professor at Harvard University. The Relation of 
Existentialism to Psychoanalysis to be followed by a panel of Abraham Maslow, 
Ph.D., Rollo May, Ph.D., Edith Weigert, M.D., and Antonia Wenkart, M.D. 


Abraham Maslow, Ph.D., Brandeis University. Contribution of the Exis-. 
tential Approach to Psychology. 


Clemens Benda, M.D., Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. Explaining 
and Understanding. 


leslie Farber, M.D., Washington School of Psychiatry. The Faces of Envy. 


Viktor Frankl, M.D., Vienna. lLogotherapy and the Challenge of Suffering. 


Sunday, February 28, 1960 
Adrian Van Kaam, Ph.D., Duquesne University. Growth in Being. 


Henry Elkin, Ph.D., New School for Social Research, Emergence of Human 
Being in Infancy. 


Hanna Coim, Ph.D., Washington School of Psychiatry, Closeness and Dis- 
tance in Psychotherapy. 


Rollo May, Ph.D., Wm, A. White Institute of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis 
and Psychology, Existential Interpretation of Symbols and Dreams, 


Thomas Hora, M.D., New York Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy. 
Transcendence and Healing. 


There will be a brief business meeting of the AAEPP. Each paper will be 
followed by 30 minutes discussion from the floor. 
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